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GLEANINGS 


A STEP FORWARD IN SERMONS 
Dean S. Jennings 
in The New Yorker 


My father was a clergyman, and one of 
my most vivid memories is of the silent 
Saturdays of my childhood, when all day 
long and sometimes far into the evening 
our house was a place of constraint, of 
lowered voices, of softly closing doors, of 
tiptoeing upstairs and down, while my 
father labored in his study preparing his 
Sunday sermon. I carried this remem- 
brance quietly in the back of my head for 
years, and found a little oppressive my 
occasional Saturday-night thoughts of all 
the clergymen all over the land, laboring in 
their studies, preparing their Sunday ser- 
mons, while their families kept quiet. 
The Medical-Arts Publishing Company of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, through an ad- 
vertisement I chanced to see a few weeks 
ago, showed me how foolish that is. When 
I think of the modern clergyman at all 
now, I see him as the M.-A. Publishing 
Company would have him be—footloose 
and fancy-free, living in a gay, noisy 
house with the old study turned into a 
gameroom, relaxing on Saturday nights at 
movie or country club, secure in the knowl- 
edge that the mailman has brought him a 
businesslike envelope containing the ser- 
mon prepared for him by the company ata 
cost of a dollar twenty-five. I wonder, as 
I look at him, why he doesn’t take advan- 
tage of the special offer of twenty sermons 
for five dollars; and then I decide that he 
probably will and that, while he is about it, 
he will order from the firm the “‘twenty-five 
prayers .... very short and to the 
point, fifty cents for the lot,’’ which the 
advertisement offers... . 

Recognizing that a minister’s duties are 
not confined to his church, the company 
has prepared a special series of talks for use 
on other occasions. Among them we find 
“Address at a Banquet of Volunteer Fire- 
men” and “Address at a Meeting of Fire 
Chiefs,’”’ a discourse “‘slanted for the clergy- 
men of more populous cities.”” Some of the 
company’s specialized sermons lean a bit 
on the technical side, but in many instances 
the minister can use them to good ad- 
vantage in creating that ‘‘sees-all-knows-all 
impression so vital to his calling.’’ There 
is, for example, the ‘‘Address at a Banquet 
of Coal Miners’ Club,” which, in addition 
to its inspirational tone, contains in- 
structive facts. Picture the coal miners’ 
gratification when the reverend speaker 
gets up and says: 

“Within an area of northeastern Penn- 
.sylvania of 1,700 square miles is confined 
the entire anthracite industry of the 
United States, with annual profits of 
$100,000,000. The anthracite miners are a 
part of that vast army of toilers whose 


life is regulated by the blowing of a whistle. 
The amount of coal a miner is able to get 
out depends to a large extent upon the 
softness or hardness of the seam. An- 
thracite mining is regarded as a hazardous 
occupation. I congratulate the members 
of the Coal Miners’ Club upon their choice 
of this promising career.” 
oe * 


CRISIS OF THE TOLERANCE IDEA 
‘H. Gomperz 


from International Journal of Ethics 

In a word, practically the whole nation 
eats bread that is not its own. 
are told, or given to understand or to 
divine, that this bread will be withheld if 
they do not display the opinion enjoined 
upon them. But it is not only the in- 
dividual himself that lives on this bread, 
his wife and children also partake of it. 
Can we then expect such a threat, whether 
uttered or unuttered, to be resisted by the 
many? Here and there a fanatic, a hero, 
or some individual who has his own axe 
to grind, may put up a resistance, one per- 
haps who has seen better days or has not 
learned in due time to crook his back in 
deference to power. On the whole, a na- 
tion of employees cannot afford the 
luxury of having its own convictions. 
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Partly on principle and according to pian, 
partly in consequence of actual, and in 
the results not too dissimilar, the middle 
class, which hitherto has been the leading 
spiritual stratum of European society, has 
been deprived of its economic independ- 
ence; and having lost this, it is, as has been 
shown, unable to preserve its intellectual 


‘freedom. Whoever has power over the 


economic being of another has, as a general 
rule, and in the long run, power over his 
mentai being also. I think it was the 
tragic error of democratic socialism to 
think that men could be deprived of their 
economic independence and yet maintain 
independence of thought. We see now 
that the latter depends on the former and 
is inseparable from it. Loyalty to one’s 


- convictions require economic prop; 
Now they . tions quires an n prop; 


where this is lacking the former has no 
permanence. 
ok * 
TRUTH HAS THREE VOICES 
Brother John 
from The Inquirer 


I once heard Dr. Jacks say that Truth 
has three voices: (1) Question, (2) Answer, 
(83) Command. In the language of gram- 
mar the three voices of Truth may be 
called three moods: (1) Interrogative, 
(2) Indicative, and (8) Imperative. There 
is no Subjunctive mood in the language of 
Truth! 

Each of the three voices of Truth is in 
its place important. We question. There 
is such a thing as Interrogative Religion. 
There is often more truth in men’s ques- 
tions than in their answers. Indeed the 
best in religion grows out of the sense of 
wonder which asks “How?” “When?” 
“Where?” and ‘‘Why?” 

When the answers come we get Indica- 
tive Religion. Men know what it is that 
is required of them. Prophets cry, ‘“Thus 
saith the Lord,” and “He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good.”” Moral and ethical 
programs are put before the people, and 
something in the heart of man tells him 
that such is God’s will. 

The trouble is that so often we do not 
go beyond Indicative Religion. We forget 
that after the answer comes the command. 
Truth has a third mood—the most im- 
portant of all—the Imperative. What the 
World needs is Imperative Religion. 

Subjunctive Religion appeals to self- 
interest and ends in self-seeking. In- 
terrogative Religion, which stops there, 
cannot give us more than a vague mysti- 
cism. Indicative Religion produces creeds 
and codes, but does not go beyond this. 
Imperative Religion sends men out to do 
things. 

The great moment in the history of 
Truth, said Dr. Jacks, is the moment it is 
practiced. Men can only be said to be- 
lieve a creed when they are ready to turn 
its statements into commands and live 
them out in practical everyday life. Re- 
ligion without deeds-is unfinished, incom- 
plete religion. 
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A Student Victory for Peace 


Harold Preece 


SEXAS is represented, in fiction, as a state 
>| where perpetual conflict is the order of the 
day, where one man shoots another man at 

Be} the drop of ahat. This may have been true 
during the frontier epoch, but even the violence of 
that period has been exaggerated by writers of penny 
dreadfuls. The present sentiment of Texans may be 
accurately estimated by the successful resistance to 
militarism at the state university. 

The young men and women attending the Uni- 
versity of Texas have always turned deaf ears to every 
form of jingoism. Returns in The Interary Digest poll 
last year indicated a heavy majority for peace at this 
particular institution. A few weeks after the vote 
had been taken, two-thirds of the student body joined 
a national one-hour strike against war. Some months 
passed, and an individual student, Tom Currie, dis- 
tinguished himself by refusing to take an oath to 
bear arms in order to obtain a passport. 

Thus the individuals who attempted recently to 
establish an R. O. T. C. unit on the campus walked 
into a literal hot-bed of opposition. I wish that those 
who deplore ‘‘the laxness of modern youth”’ had wit- 
nessed the profound ethical consciousness manifested 
by these students of the South’s largest university. 
“Preparation for slaughter is as unjustifiable as the 
slaughter itself’’—this was the gist of the expressions 
that one heard wherever groups of students congre- 
gated. 

Nobody seemed able to determine the exact 
source of the proposal to put men students in uni- 
forms. After General Smedley D. Butler had visited 
the campus and declared, ‘‘War is a racket,’’ Presi- 
dent H. Y. Benedict appointed a committee of five 
faculty members to study the feasibility of a military 
corps. Not one of the outstanding liberal professors 
was placed on this committee, which included, as one 
of its members, a man who had become unpleasantly 
distinguished for his alarmist speeches. 

Every student in the University felt that he was 
being vitally affected by the R. O. T. C. proposal. 
Yet, the committee met in secret sessions from its 
appointment until its dissolution. Delegations of 
students attempted to register protests before the 
body, but were given to understand rather bluntly 
that their advice was not needed. Even the editor of 
The Daily Texan, official campus newspaper, was re- 
fused any information concerning the progress of the 
committee. “I think too much of this discussion is 
- going on in The Texan already,” Major S. N. Ekdahl, 


4 reserve officer and member of the committee, declared. 


¥ 
; 


One would have concluded, in view of such an 
undemocratic attitude, that the advocates of the 
s O. T. C. would not have invoked the plea of de- 


mocracy. But the fractional group of students, 
eager to promenade the campus with guns, presented 
the argument, “Let those who want military training 
have it.”” Others, led by one of the deans, asserted 
that the measure would give more employment to 
students. Several individuals spoke mysteriously of 
“Fmpending Red uprisings’ and the necessity to arm 
the students against these ‘‘revolutions.”’ 

But meanwhile, an active and well-organized op- 
position had crystallized. Every student religious 
and political organization elected representatives to 
serve on a joint anti-militarist committee. Under the 
direction of this body, an incessant campaign of pub- 
licity and exposure was begun. 

In answer to those who so shamefully confused 
militarism with democracy, the committee produced 
figures from other colleges showing that R. O. T. C. 
training always became compulsory after it had once 
been instituted. Detailed facts regarding the curb- 
ing of student expression by individual R. O. T. C. 
units were published in The Daily Texan. This cam- 
pus type of militarism was assailed as not being vol- 
untary labor that a self-respecting student would 
perform to defray his expenses thr: ugh college. ‘ 

“Wherever the R. O. T. C. has been permitted to 
exist,’’ one student spokesman maintained, ‘‘there has 
emerged, as a consequence, violence, intolerance, and 
the substitution of blind emotionalism for intelligent 
action.” 

The Young Democrats of the university expressed 
themselves in similarly positive terms. Chris Dixie, 
one of the leaders, made the following emphatic state- 
ment: “The Young Democrat Club of the University 
of Texas regards the purpose of our institution of higher 
learning as the eventual education of our democracy 
to the attainment of social security and peace; it is 
rank paradox to insert into endeavor of this sort 
militarism and its attendant evils. Militarism, in- 
volving helpless submission, and good citizenship, 
involving self-reliance and independent thought, are 
diametrically opposed to each other.” 

Little outside support was expected by the stu- 
dent opposition, since the newspapers of the state 
barely mentioned the issue. But any idealistic move- 
ment always sets in motion forces sympathetic to it. 


Almost at the beginning of the controversy, students 


of Southern Methodist University voted unanimously 
to support the anti-militaristic efforts of those at the 
University of Texas. Resolutions of protest from 
church conventions and peace societies over the state 
demonstrated amply that the adult citizens of Texas 
resented any indoctrination of youth with the vicious 
theories of war. 

Local ministers began immediately to use their 
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influence against the proposal, even though ultra- 
conservatives denounced them as “Communists” for 
adhering to the principles of Christ. A group of 
clergymen, headed by H. M. Ratliff, Methodist min- 
ister and presiding elder of the Austin district, inter- 
viewed President Benedict in a protracted session. 
Rev. 8. Marcus Houge, of the First Congregational 
Church, sponsored a debate on the R. O. T. C. be- 
tween two prominent faculty members. Rey. Ed- 
mund Heinsohn, of the University Methodist Church, 
addressed a meeting of three thousand students on 
the campus, urging them to use their education in the 
interests of life, rather than of death. 

Such a moral force penetrates even beyond closed 
doors. When the faculty committee met in confer- 
ence with Major General Johnson Hagood, then com- 
mander of the Fighth Corps Area, the majority of its 


members confessed that “there was too much oppo- 
sition on the part of the students.” The two com- 
mitteemen voting to establish a unit were defeated 
overwhelmingly when the faculty cast its ballot on 
the question. An informal student poll had pre- 
viously resulted in only a few hundred votes for the 
affirmative. 

It is not too much to say that the cause of peace 
has been immeasurably strengthened by the result 
at the University of Texas. Youth is the perpetual 
sacrifice on every battlefield, and no general move- 
ment for peace can hope to succeed without its par- 
ticular cooperation. These young Texans have shown, 
by their example, that we are not helpless before the 
agents of destruction; that, even in this disillusioned 
era of the world’s history, it is still possible for great 
principles to triumph over petty hatreds. 


How I View the Commission’s Recommendations 
A Symposium 


4] AM sorry I cannot make the contribution to 
Al your symposium on Section B of the Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for which you have 
asked. Unexpected duties have made it impossible 
for me to give the kind of careful study of the Re- 
port, within the time limits imposed, which would 
alone justify a share in such a symposium. 
therefore only record failure to do what I wanted so 
much to do. But if it is permissible, I want to take 
advantage of the invitation with which you honored 
me, to make one or two statements on this occa- 
sion: 

First, I want to record my conviction that the 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal is the most 
significantly important document of its kind which 
has appeared in many years. It is an achievement 
of the first order of importance. For religion in gen- 
eral, it embodies a contribution of thought and 
leadership of enormous value; for Unitarians in par- 
ticular, it marks without any question a milestone in 
their history. Indeed, I would go farther and venture 
the suggestion that for Unitarians it may well prove 
to be an event which marks the close of one era of 
history and the opening of another and’ greater 
era. 


I am confident that this Report will be received 
and recognized everywhere at its full value, which is 
not only immediate but permanent. As for Unitarians, 
and indeed the whole liberal religious world, the Re- 
port must serve as a subject of study, discussion, and 
constructive action through a long time to come. I 
am wondering if the others whom you have invited to 
contribute to your symposium will not fail almost as I 
have, primarily because they will recognize that the 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal calls not for 
instant comment but for prolonged meditation and 
even prayer? My one thought is that I want to sit 
with this document for a long time, and speak only 
when I have made myself familiar with its multi- 
tudinous details and thus gained the full impact of 
its impression. 


I can. 


My present hurried and therefore superficial 
study of the Report has convinced me that Section 
B is by no means its most important part. Indeed, I 
doubt if there is any part particularly important in 
itself. It is the Report as a whole that is important, 
for it is all linked together into a pattern so intricate 
in construction and so creative in spirit, that to dis- 
cuss any section apart from the rest is well-nigh im- 
possible. What impresses me at the moment is not 
primarily the statistics which are ominous and re- 
freshingly honest, not the concrete recommendations 
which are important, not the memoranda and sup- 
porting documents which are without exception able, 
but primarily the deliberate setting of the whole 
Unitarian situation in the encompassing scene, so to 
speak, of a society which is undergoing changes and 
even catastrophes which are inevitably bringing about 
their results in the Unitarian world as a small but vital 
part of the world as a whole. 

Unitarianism is a part of Protestantism, and 
Protestantism is historically the religion of capitalism, 
which is a form of society now disintegrating before 
our face and eyes. The Unitarian spirit is the clearest 
and noblest expression of the liberal spirit, and this 
spirit has been driven from our world not merely 
temporarily but probably for a generation or more to 
come. Unitarians are prevailingly members of the 
great middle class of our contemporary society, and 
this middle class is as definitely passing from the 
control of culture and civilization as the aristocratic 
classes of feudalism passed two centuries ago. We are 
in the midst of a revolution which is destroying part 
of our world, and fundamentally changing all the 
rest. Whether Unitarianism, along with many other 
precious things, will survive this revolution, is a 
question. That it can survive, if at all, only in 
radically altered forms of thought, organization, and 
social status, is to my mind obvious. It is comforting 
to know that the crisis in Unitarianism is nothing 
peculiar to itself, but only one aspect of a universal 
crisis. It is on the other hand of fearful moment 
and of instant challenge to know that this crisis is a 
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crisis of life and death, which may end all things for 
us or make all things new for us. What thrills me to 
the core is the discovery that the Commission of 
Appraisal has seen this spectacle of universal change 
-and studied the Unitarian problem from this stand- 
point. It is this fact which gives me confidence in the 
Commission’s Report as a document of fundamental 
authority, and moves me to a study of this Report 
which makes any comment at this moment at bottom 
impossible. 
The Christian Register has met the highest stand- 
‘ards of contemporary journalism in opening its col- 
umns immediately to a discussion of the Report of the 
Commission. First impressions are important, and 
will be helpful. It will be a serious mistake, however, 
if these quick reactions are themselves taken too 
seriously. After they have been duly recorded for our 
guidance and help, we should pause for that fuller 
and deeper study which can alone justify final judg- 
ment. I soberly dotbt whether action should be 
taken, except on matters of unimportant detail on 
which everybody would be agreed, at the forthcoming 
meetings of the Association this month. 


Jchn Haynes Hclmes. 
I Have a Great Hope 


Appraisal Commission special portions for 
commendation because of its inspiring excel- 
lence as a whole. ‘“Unitarians Face a New 
Age’ is a document of absorbing interest and a great 
contribution to Unitarian life and literature. I was 
stirred and thrilled by its reading. It shows the way 
to a forward-moving faith. The chapter of Introduc- 
tion and those on “Worship” and ‘Liberal Religion 
-and the Function of Unitarianism,”’ perhaps come first 
to mind—as does the analysis of committees, religious 
education, Unitarian student work and the like. 

The Commission has put its finger on the main 
-cause of our difficulties. Indifference and lack of con- 
fidence have taken the place of the vitalizing power of 
religious enthusiasm, “‘progress is not a matter of 
machinery or devices, but a compelling unifying spirit.” 

Not all the suggestions seem to me wise, but the 
-creation of the office of Moderator, the new system 
for the election of officers and the plans for regional 
participation in denominational affairs, give great 
promise of new life. 

Some of the proposals especially command grave 
consideration of Alliance women. The General 
Alliance is keenly alive to the imperative denomina- 
tional need, and we are ready to consider denomina- 
tional need rather than our individual preferences 
based perhaps on long habit or the complacent notion 
that we have reached the ultimate heights and ‘our 
work is done’’—one hears that so often from men 


and women loyal to the past. 


. 


I have a great hope that fearless wisdom coupled 
with the spirit of adventure and self-sacrifice will turn 
_our steps into new paths of abounding usefulness. 
‘Weall have need of the prayer of the Breton mariner, 
“Help us, O God, Thine ocean is so large and our 
little boats are so small. * 
=| eve Irene C. Rees. 


Social Action in the Report 


meitily statement of the Appraisal Commission 

yi} with respect to the integral relationship of 
liberal religion and social action is excep- 
Sst} tionally satisfactory in its general formu- 
lation. ‘No part of the Unitarian tradition is clearer 
than that which affirms the necessary relationship 
between religion and social action, and the record of 
the denomination in the field of service for social 
reform and the advancement of social justice must 
not be jeopardized now” (p. 45). The study of Uni- 
tarian values shows that the ‘‘sense of human brother- 
hood,” “concern fcr betterment of social conditions,” 
and the “struggle to create a just social order’ are 
among the five highest ranking values (p. 150), and 
moreover that they are increasing in significance 
(p. 160). Accordingly the recommendation of the 
Commission that social action be given a larger pro- 
portionate place in Unitarian organization and budget- 
ing follows logically and unanswerably. 

What seems less obvious and must be subjected 
to careful scrutiny is the Commission’s division of the 
functions of the Department of Social Relations into 
those of education, representation and prophecy. 
Upon these distinctions the Commission bases its 
recommendation that the department become merged, 
along with the Department of Religious Fducation, in 
a Department of Fducation; that the board of direc- 
tors assume the function of representation; and that 


the prophetic function be assumed by the more radical 


members of the fellowship in a reorganized Fellowship 
for Social Justice “which might be recognized as po- 
tentially one of the major agencies of the denomina- 
tion.”’ 

In a vote by mail, members of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union replied as follows to a ballot last 
October by the Union’s Committee on Social Action: 


In favor of continuing the Department of Social 
Relations as a separate department of the A. U. A. au- 
thorized to speak and actinitsownname .......... 15 

In favor of merging the Department of Social 
Relations and the Department of Religicus Education 


in a/Department. of Mducation (0.2...) te 3... 19 
In favor of abolishing the Department of Social 
cla tiOnscae ee ae chee deals seein tele ahctays 8 


From accompanying comment, addressed to me as 
committee chairman, I interpret that impressive vote 
to mean that a preponderant number of our ministers 
believe that under its present leadership the depart- 
ment has been conducted effectively and satisfactorily 
in all three functions. 

That the Department should function educa- 
tionally does not seem to be a matter of much dispute. 
It was the prophetic implications of its Program of 


Social Action that were challenged and which became 


a matter of denominational tension. Certainly the 
Department of Social Relations, in issuing the program, 
not only acted within its rights, but proceeded under 
specific orders from our national assembly (the meet- 
ing of May 22, 1934), which authorized it to speak 
and act in its own name and instructed it to prepare 
and present such a program. That the program was 
issued to the denomination for consideration before 
the next annual meeting was according to procedure 
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that has ample precedent. Indeed it is a procedure 
which has been used frequently by the Appraisal 
Commission itself in presenting its recommendations 
for the consideration of the denomination. What 
some Unitarians reacted to so violently was the im- 
pression given to the public by a press which implied 
that the Department of Social Relations was not, as 
stated explicitly in the preamble to the program, speak- 
ing in its own name only, but instead that it was speak- 
ing for all Unitarians. If what the Department did 
was in its own nature right, any misrepresentation did 
not make it wrong, and it is neither fair nor coura- 
geous to make mass opinion and the love of respect- 
ability the final arbiter of our organizational set-up. 
What manner of freemen are we if the determining 
factor in our conduct is to be the mob-rule of public 
opinion? The freedom of the individual finds its great- 
est foe today, not inthe legal restriction of civil 
liberties, but in such extra-legal forces. Let us, as 
lovers of freedom, not cower before it, but hold our 
ground like men. 

Since the trend in Unitarian thought demands 
more emphasis, not less, on social action, it is a strange 
time to retreat from a distinctive Department of 
Social Relations with a full-time salaried executive to 
give. such action needed directness, guidance and 
prestige. The Commission recognizes this situation 
in its statement: ‘But the rank and file of the denom- 
ination are, in our judgment, not prepared to see to it 
that this reassignment of functions should mean greater 
rather than less emphasis upon the importance of 
relating religion to social action, and the Commission 
believes that it would be a mistake to put it into effect 
at this time. The premature adoption of such a plan 
would preclude any real chance of its success.” 

Though we do not believe the case is made for as 
drastic a change (to us seemingly a retreat) in our 
denominational organization for social action as the 
Commission indicates, some of the developments in 
organization to which the Commission points appear 
to be desirable inevitabilities in our denominational 
life. In so far as our religious education is progressive, 
it will link a large degree of social action to its teach- 
ing. The development of regional groups for ag- 
gressive social action and the reorganization of the 
Fellowship for Social Justice should be pressed as 
rapidly as possible, with lay membership especially 
encouraged and inter-liberal cooperation by members 
of other households of faith invited. We believe that 
the studies of group social thought and action to 
which the Commission refers (p. 48, p. 211) should be 
extended to as many local experiments as possible, so 
that reported procedures will be useful to groups with 
varied local situations and attitudes. 

How to make social action integrative and con- 
structive rather than disruptive and disintegrative of 
the church institution is a problem of first importance. 
There is one tendency in particular that needs to be 
studied. As members of our churches move from the 
general principles of human service to their fulfillment 
in concrete projects, they may sometimes forget the 
original source of their inspiration. By permitting 
all their energy and devotion to be drained away in 
specific social enterprises, the original source of motiva- 
tion would easily disappear through neglect which 
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middle-class constituency? Is a pronounced degre 


would ultimately be suicidal both for the church in- 
stitution and the individual members. Hence, what- 
ever projects are undertaken as the active implemen- 


tation of our liberal religion, first and continuing em- 


phasis must be made upon the strengthening and 
fearless use of the free pulpit, as the prophetic center 
of all action. My analysis would be (1)-the pulpit 
for prophecy, (2) local, regional and a national fellow- 
ship of socia] action for the application in concrete 
projects of the ideals derived from the free pulpit, 
(8) a Department of Social Relations for corporate 
leadership in social action, for the finding and dis-- 
semination of facts and for official denominational 
contacts with various social movements. In so far 
as this department acts prophetically it could best 
be by amplifying the message of local pulpits and re- 
porting the experience of local and regional discussion 
groups whose ideals, objectives and experience it 
collates and reports much as the Appraisal Commis- 
sion has reported factually upon trends and values in 
the denomination. If in that reporting the inevit- 
able factor of interpretation is involved, a capably 
constituted department and the derivation of its facts. 
from local preaching and group experience will pave 
the way to widespread acceptance for the reports. 
This is a method possible within the existing ar- 
rangements, indeed one which makes a Department 
of Social Relations unavoidable and essential. 


Edwin H. Wilson. 


Inner and Outer Freedom 


HAD been wondering for some time why a 
“sabbatical’’ leave of absence was so called. 
No “seven” about it—it is for three months, 
and comes every five years. Sabbath peace, 
relaxation, prayer and meditation, book-browsing, 
woodland rambling, etc.? I found myself in my cubi- 
cle at the Library of Congress, with a sense of invinci- 
ble but bewildered seclusion among interminable book 

stacks. 

I had been considering my son’s suggestion that I 
take up tennis again (Charles Wing of Denver would 
hesitate, I fear, to admit that I ever played what he 
calls tennis!). But the more I pondered my advanced 
years, my sedentary habits, my fundamental lack 
of zeal about balls getting over nets and into just the 
right parts of the court, my poor coordination cf eye 
with hand, and hand with feet, my many and long 
postponed tasks of reading and writing, the more 
illogical, even painful, it seemed that I should begin 
to yearn and to train to become a tennis champion— 
for I always strive to follow the maxim, “the utmost. 
for the highest.’”’ Then my eyes fell upon the key 
words “integration,” “decentralization,” “‘self-criti- 
cism,”’ in the Recommendations of the Commission, 
and they seemed to click with my tennis doubts. 
Has the Unitarian movement any more aptitude for 
“fntegration”’ than I have for tennis? Is not the in- 
clination to increase organization under the term 
“integration” a modish importation from other de-— 
nominations of a caliber and message quite unlike 
ours? Is close-knit organization compatible with the 
highly individualistic nature of our professional and 
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of it, as hinted in the idea of “integration,” consistent 


with the principles, traditions and experiences of re- _ 


_ligious liberalism? It seems to me that this is the 
- fundamental issue. 


The Report itself is a remarkable document. 
That a religious movement should deliberately under- 


_ take such a frank, unsparing diagnosis of its condition 


4 


tendency among the clergy,” one of the 


is almost unique in religious history. The previous 
instance I recall was that of Roman Catholicism 
about 1530, when Cardinal Contarini, the Frasmian, 
submitted a “Consilium” for the reforming of the 
church. Its history is illuminating! Our Report de- 
notes a capacity for mature self-criticism, a lack of 
egoistic illusions, a striving to be realistic, truthful, 
representative, that are most impressive. Its temper 


-of scrupulous fairness, of disinterested candor, of 


genial and tolerant analysis, is in itself a great de- 
nominational achievement and testimonial. I have 
never read a book of more impersonal and impartial 
veracity of judgment and vision. Nor of greater 
felicity of expression. One experiences in its reading 
the gentle, simple majesty of truth that lingers in an 
old Quaker meetinghouse. We shall be indeed undone 
if an open-minded and loyal study of the Report does 


not precede the May Meeting discussions, and does » 


not result in a grateful, receptive, cooperative con- 
sideration of its recommendations. Is it urged that 
the publication of our denominational weaknesses 
and differences is frightfully unstrategic?—that our 
orthodox critics will excerpt adverse data and use it 
with unholy glee? My reply would be: (1) the Report 
is not humiliating or pessimistic but judicially op- 
timistic; (2) few orthodox denominations would dare 
expose their own bodies to such candid scrutiny. 


If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us; but if we confess our 
sins, God is faithful and just to cleanse us from all un- | 
righteousness. 


The Findings are, of course, of secondary interest 
and importance to the Recommendations, but repre- 
sent the best methods and technique of ecclesiastical 
sociology, as far as they go. feveral other possible 
questionnaires occur to me, such as the effect of 
short pastorates upon church morale; the proportion 
of professional folk and independently wealthy trus- 
tees on our boards, who know little of executive or 
promotion methods and have little of that psychology. 
Only on speculative theological subjects are Uni- 
tarians “constitutionally indefinite’; in issues of fac- 
tual knowledge or practical duty they are notably 
definite—as the large number of Unitarian scientists 
and social workers in ““Who’s Who” indicates. I would 
like also to have polled the number of Unitarians who 
believe in turning back into missionary work and (for 
instance) adequate college-church equipment the 
liquidation proceeds of defunct churches. (I know of 
one important college-church which for many years 
has badly needed adequate parish-house equipment— 
$10,000 perhaps; while $65,000 at least were being 
injudiciously, perhaps irretrievably, allotted to fav- 


- ored projects in the same region.) It is a bit curious 


too, that in spite of the “widespread questioning 
and distinct .popular dislike’ of the “marked 


statement of beliefs generally held among us. 
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members of the Commission contributes an almost 
dithyrambie article in favor of ritualism, quoting 
from a Congregationalist author the components of 
an inspiring order of worship: ‘prayers, responses, 
hymns, anthems, chants, lections, and sermons.” 
“And sermons!” Yet the Meadville alumni recom- 
mend that preaching be taught throughout the three- 
year course! From my point of view, this attests 
their native and acquired sagacity! Great preaching— 
thoughtful, fervent, persuasive, dramatic, prophetic— 
is absolutely cognate with Unitarianism, of the new 
age as well as of the past. Great preaching—on 
themes of freedom—from sin, ignorance, superstition, 
apathy, exploitation, all despotism-——for nobler, hap- 
pier, broader selfhood, life and service! Let those 
congregations that so desire enrich worship in every 
esthetic, architectural and ceremonial way, but let us 
keep preaching first. 

Many of the Recommendations have manifest 
cogency, whatever may be our opinion or our body’s 
ultimate decision concerning “integration.” It is 
good to find such frequent stress on experimentation 
in the democratic spirit and mode to solve hard prob- 
lems. All that is said on religious education, the dis- 
covery, encouragement and reward of leadership 
ability, on The Christian Register, on larger liberal 
fellowship, on student work, on the revision of Beacon 
Press policies, the stimulation of theological public- 
tion, on the feasibility of reviving The Meadville 
Journal as a denominational quarterly, seems well 
and wisely put. It is especially appealing to the 
writer to read the Commission’s gracious comments 
upon our ministerial schools. His own would not be 
so lenient! Speaking as a member of the Meadville 
faculty, he finds it inconceivable that “we cannot 
persuade the theological schools from which most of 
our men come to supplement sound instruction in the 
basic, traditional disciplines with equally sound in- 
struction in the arts of religious leadership.’’ He does 
not see why any true ministerial school should not do 
both things well! With reference to the suggested 
apprentice year: Why not make our course four years 
long, with a doctorate of religion to earn by superior 
work? 

Returning now to the theme of organizational 
changes and innovations, which are sure to be regarded, 
however foolishly, as a panacea for all our deficiencies; 
it seems to the writer that the first and foremost 
issue is, can we achieve greater “‘integration’”’ without 
sacrificing the very genius of religious liberalism? No 
danger can, of course, be expected, and great benefit 
may well be derived, from the proposed office of Mod- 
erator, and from the shifting of missionary and mutual 
aid responsibility to the local conferences, as far as 
possible. The same observation may be made of the 
recommendations that we have from time to time a 
Willia > 
Channing Gannett’s ‘Things Commonly Believed 
Among Us” of 1887 is a noble formulation with a 
kindred aim, though it saves itself from fatuity by 
not including a list of “Things Commonly Not Be- 
lieved Among Us.”’ But the suggestion of a Depart- 
ment of the Ministry, ‘in which should be centered all 
the activities of the denomination with respect to its 
ministerial personnel—recruiting, placing, training, 
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ministerial aid and pensions . . . . successes should 
be recognized and difficulties analyzed ... .”’ (p. 29), 
is ominous. It is wholly uncongregational; it is more 
totalitarian than Episcopalianism! Official favoritism, 
real or fancied, has already worked sad havoc with 
ministerial morale; how could even the holiest of 
secretaries of such a department—who would possess, 
even if he did not use, more power over a minister’s 
career than a Moderator or A. U. A. president—avoid 
abetting a totalitarian drift in our body? Has not that 
policy already become manifest in the third paragraph 
on page 25—the like of which I have never yet en- 
countered in the literature or history of our move- 
ment! 

It is possible to read our denominational history as 
a record of the harm done to its integrity, concord, 
zeal, and influence by factitious attempts to promote 
strength and prestige by organization and its corollary, 
standardization. Of such an attempt, Dr. Channing 
was wary, in 1825; much hard feeling was aroused by a 
similar policy on the part of the Boston Association 
toward Parker; the interpretation is plausible that 
Dr. Bellows’s success in developing the Sanitary 
Commission in 1861 and unifying Unitarians in that 
work reacted unfortunately in the Free Religious As- 
sociation schism of 1866. Zeal for organizational con- 
sistency and efficiency on the part of both factions 
were responsible for the Western Issue controversy. 
Was the reconciliation in 1894 at Saratoga total and 
permanent? Have the gains of intensified organiza- 
tion since 1900 been greater than our losses in self- 
reliance, inner harmony, missionary generosity, spirit- 
ual values? Can true liberalism prosper if we depart 
very far from a strict congregational polity? 

A free but loyal comradeship, unity in and 
through decentralization—such seems to the writer to 
be the wise formula for any organization changes at 
this time. A close integration policy is authoritarian 
or mobbist, Federalist or Jacobin, and we are neither, 
in principle or type. ‘In essentials, unity; in non-es- 
sentials, liberty; in all things, charity.”” On that axiom 


our movement nucleated and grew in this country; 
such has been its salient tone and teaching; such 


' should govern and alone will guarantee our campaign — 


of reinvigoration. 

But it would be pathetic if organizational changes 
alone were trusted to secure this boon. After all, the 
Report is not to be regarded as an oxygen tent, for we 
are not at all moribund in spite of the copperheads 
and extremists in our ranks, both radical and conserva- 
tive, who would gladly attend our denominational ob- 
sequies—indeed, have already announced them—in 
case we do not consent to the particular type of gland- 
operation they advocate. Would it not be auspicious 
if our present agitations should turn out to be a kind 
of Gideon’s testing, to detach the indifferent and the 
disaffected from our body? It would then be easier to. 
return to the original religious genius of our phase of 
Catholic theism:-affirmatively, the practice and pro- 
motion of ethical righteousness as our divine calling, 
with the broadest humanity and the highest intelli- 
gence to guide us on our way; negatively, free, forth- 
right, good-tempered opposition to everything in the 
mind and the social order that denies and delays the 
progress of victorious humanity. Against all theo- 
logical obscurantism, political autocracy, economic 
despotism, moral bondage and mental error, to preach 
this gospel with sure authority—the authority of in- 
ward liberation and of scientific truth! 

Are our churches, then, to be bastions of militant 
iconoclasm, or communities of spiritual harmony and 
aspiration? Both—both at once! ‘Tribunes of radical 
reforms or sanctuaries of mystical peace and worship? 
Both—and both at once! Just as all our strong 
periods and strong churches have been! “At the core 
of the cyclone tearing the sky, there’s a heart of cen- 
tral calm!’ Like Parker, Channing, Priestley, Bidle, 
Socinus, Erasmus, Abelard, Socrates, Jesus! We need 
a great deal of free comradeship and cooperation to 
support such an ideal in the new age; but once achieved 
they will create a vitality: and virility undreamed of. 

Charles Lyttle. 


“I Criticize by Creation, Not by Finding Fault’’* 


Clarence Reed 


Ga) HE Report of the Commission of Appraisal is 
34 iG) before our fellowship for study and action. 
: OF While there are radical differences of opinion 
in regard to certain of the recommendations 

in the Report, it should be our purpose to approach 
the study of it with unprejudiced minds. In any 
proposed reconstruction of our church it is important 
to build upon the best which we have inherited. The 
proposals in the Report which provide for certain radi- 
cal alterations in the basic structure of our fellowship 
should not be adopted without careful consideration. 
According to the letter of transmittal, “The 
value of this Report will depend upon the processes of 
reflective thinking and cooperative action which 
follow the perusal of its pages” (p. vi). The first 


*This address on the Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
was delivered at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Conference on 
April 15. 


question the Commission endeavors to answer is, 
Has Unitarianism any real function to perform in the 
modern world as an organized religious movement? 
Cur task is ‘to rethink and reformulate the purposes 
of our movement” (p. 3). Our churches are de- 
scribed as “‘institutions made up of human beings or- 
ganized to promote the development of spiritual in- 
sight and power among their own members. and in 
society”’ (p. 5). ; 

The Commission emphasizes the following needs 
of our church: 1. Emancipation from the sectarian 
spirit. 2. A church should be a laboratory for the 
testing of democratic processes. 38. The importance 
of leadership. 4. The development of group think- 
ing. 5. The central importance of worship. 6. A 
more extensive use of the educational method. 7. 
Religion is futile unless it is closely related to social 
problems. . ; 

The Commission presents five major recom- 
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mendations in denominational organization in order 
that it may become more democratic and efficient. 
1. It proposes for the Association in order to attain 
greater integration in effect to adopt the existing or- 
ganizations of the Unitarian body as the instruments 
of its activities. The Association is urged to regain 
certain values which the Commission believes were 
lost when the Association and the General Conference 
were merged. 2. It recommends that additional dele- 
gates to all the annual meetings be chosen from each 
church by the Alliance, League and Young People’s 
Religious Union in order that they may be more 
democratic. 3. The election of a Moderator without 
any administrative responsibility. 4. The creation 
of a permanent Commission of Planning and Review. 
5. The decentralization of the internal administration 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

The Unitarian Church has been appraised by the 
Commission on the basis of these seven needs and five 
recommendations. They have endeavored to do this 
by bringing the church to the test of three questions: 
“(1) How far does the actual church under examina- 
tion fall short of the ideal as outlined? (2) What 
must be done to bring it reasonably close to that 
ideal? (3) Is the expenditure of effort necessary to 
bring about that change justified by the promise of 
success?”’ (p. 9). 


The findings of the Commission are grouped under . 


seven main headings—the larger liberal fellowship, 
organization, leadership, doctrine, worship, educa- 
tion, and social relations. The Commission is con- 
vinced that certain drastic changes need to be made 
in the activities of the Association. The Report says 
that the time has come to put our house in order. In 
order to make these changes it declares that the basic 
outlook and methods of those in places of responsible 
authority must be radically changed. 

_ In considering the study of the Association in 
the Report, it is helpful to keep in mind that the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Appraisal had its origin 
in criticisms of the organization, activities, and officials 
of the Association. The approach of the Commission 
to the organizational problems of the Association 
seems to have been rather remote. Perhaps the 
reason was the desire to be as objective as possible. 

While the Director of Studies and his assistant 
examined some of the records of the Board of Directors, 
the Executive Committee, and the Administrative 
Council, the members of the Commission as a whole 
- seem to have only a very limited first-hand knowledge 
of the methods, activities, and policies of the American 
Unitarian Association as an organization. 

It is unfortunate that the Commission of Ap- 
praisal did not arrange for the most complete con- 
sultation with the officers and directors of the As- 
sociation. It is impossible for an outside group to 
make a fair appraisal of the organization of a de- 
nomination without the fullest possible consultation 
with its constituted officials. The result is that cer- 
tain important facts in regard to the organization 


ship. Practically all our weaknesses are laid upon 
their heads and, like the biblical scapegoat, it is pro- 
posed to lead them out into the desert to starve by 
decentralization. 

Undoubtedly the present officials of the Asso- 
ciation have made mistakes, as they are human. Is 
it fair to blame them for the lack of denominational 
loyalty, the closing of many churches, and the failure 
of other churches to grow and the decline in contribu- 
tions from churches for missionary work? If any of 
the officials of the Association are inefficient, it is 
the duty of our representatives at the annual meeting 
and on the Board of Directors to make necessary 
changes. It is not a sufficient reason to dismantle 
the present organization of the Association because of 
any mistakes which may have been made by the 
present officials. 

The claim is made in the Report that some of the 
officials of the Association have assumed a defensive 
attitude, and as a result the Commission has encoun- 
tered a “defensive attitude at many points, and has 
been repeatedly baffled by it, in its effort to solve 
some of the complicated and perplexing organiza- 
tional problems which the denomination is facing 
today” (p. 25). In view of the fact that the Association 
and its officials were made the scapegoat in the two 
preliminary reports of the Commission, it is not 
strange that there has been a tendency among some 
of the officials to assume a defensive attitude toward 
certain of the statements and recommendations of 
the Commission of Appraisal. The wonder is that 
they have shown so much restraint, in view of certain 
of the unfair interpretations concerning the Associa- 
tion and its activities. This defense has not been of 
a personal nature at all, but for the safeguarding of 
the Unitarian work. 

Under the head of Personnel the Report says: “If 
such recommendations as those outlined above are 
to be put into practice, it is obvious that those in re- 
sponsible charge of the principal denominational 
agencies must be in fundamental agreement with the 
general philosophy which underlies them” (p. 25). 
This undoubtedly means that if any executive official 
does not believe in the ideas of the Report concerning 
integration, increased representation in the annual 
meeting of the Association, the election of a Modera- 
tor, and the decentralization of the internal adminis- 
tration of the American Unitarian Association, he 
should not be re-elected. 

The five major recommendations of the Commis- 


‘sion in the realm of organization need to be carefully 


studied as to the consequences which would result 
from their adoption. There is undoubtedly need for 
increased integration in our churches and the or- 
ganizations of our fellowship. The proposal of the 


_Commission to vest authority in the Association over 


the activities of the Alliance, the League, and the 
Young People’s Union would result in many conflicts 
and misunderstandings. Let a Board of Trustees en- 
deavor to dictate the activities of a branch of the 


Women’s Alliance and there will be plenty of trouble. 
Any recommendation of the Association to these 
organizations can only be advisory in character, as 
they are independent. A declaratory resolution can- 
not accomplish the purpose intended. 


and activities of the Association have been over- 
looked or misinterpreted. 

Ey According to the Report of the Commission, the 
; present organization and officials of the Association 
r / made the scapegoat for the failures of our fellow- 
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In order to make the Association more demo- 
cratic, it is proposed to give to each branch of the 
Alliance, League, and Young People’s Union one 
more voting delegate in all meetings. There are 
two objections. 1. The membership of the annual 
meeting is now too large to function as a legislative 
body. 2. It would still further increase the pre- 
ponderance of our New England churches. 

The Commission strongly recommends the crea- 
tion of the office of Moderator in order to strengthen 
denominational unity and to separate spiritual leader- 
ship from administrative activities. Will such a 
change increase denominational loyalty? The presi- 
dents of universities and the heads of philanthropic 
institutions combine administrative functions with 
educational or philanthropic activities. A moderator 
in our church would be as useful as a fifth wheel to an 
automobile which serves as a spare tire. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of our 
fellowship has been as a leader in breaking down the 
barrier between the sacred and the secular. The 
separation of the spiritual leadership from administra- 
tive activities would be a backward step. Unless the 
President of the Association is a spiritual leader he is 
not fit for the position. 

One of the imperative needs of our denomination, 
according to the Report of the Commission, is the 
decentralization of the internal administration of the 
Association by means of forming regional groups pos- 
sessed with administrative autonomy in the different 
areas of the country. The Report says: ‘““The Com- 
mission believes that the time has come for the de- 
nomination to face the issue squarely and come to a 
decision. The crucial question seems to us to be the 
policy of decentralization. If the denomination 
agrees with the theory that underlies the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on this point, then a 
Board of Directors in sympathy with that policy 
should be elected and executive officers chosen who 
will promptly set to work to stimulate the local and 
regional responsibility that will not only make de- 
centralization of administrative procedure possible, 
but will also enrich the spiritual life of the denomina- 
tion through local and regional participation in its 
affairs” (pp. 25-6). 

This recommendation of the Commission involves 
“a radical change in administrative procedure” 
(p. 23). The report says that centralization has been 
carried “to a point where it endangers the funda- 
mental values and the healthy functioning of our de- 
nomination” (p. 22). It insists upon the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the basic philosophy of decen- 
tralization (p. 23). 

Centralization versus decentralization is a matter 
of minor importance as far as the future of Unitarian- 
ism is concerned. It is quite similar to discussing the 
question, ‘‘Are you in favor of or opposed to the New 
Deal?” JI am in favor of all elements of worth in the 
New Deal and opposed to the N. R. A., A. A. A., and 
certain other combinations of the alphabet which re- 
quire the use of dictatorial methods to operate effec- 
tively. Certain of the activities of our liberal churches 
require centralized direction and others do not. It is 
not a question to be decided in terms of either-or but 
both-and. 


Many of our churches lack initiative, but the ex- 
istence of that fact does not prove that the present 
form of the organization of the Association is to blame. 
There may be found the same lack of initiative in 
churches of other denominations characterized by dif- 
ferent degrees of centralization and decentralization. 
Any person familiar with the supervision of-our aided 
churches knows that only the minimum of authority 
is exercised over them by the officials of the Associa- 
tion. Certain necessary safeguards have been used 
to protect the funds of the Association which have 
been invested in the property of the churches. 

As a result of twenty-six years of experience as a 
minister of three Unitarian churches, I am strongly 
convinced that one great need of our denominational 
organization is more rather than less centralized 
authority. When the minister of a Unitarian church 
resigns, the congregation often makes many futile 
attempts to secure a minister, and finally, when all 
their attempts prove unsuccessful, they turn for help 
to the Association. The problem is to increase the 
influence of the Association and also preserve the 
maximum amount of independence in the local church. 

According to the Report, there is widespread lack 
of confidence at the present time in the Association on 
account of the excessive centralization which it de- 
clares exists in the conduct of the organization. One 
proof given for this affirmation is that a large percent 
of the recommendations have been adopted by the 
Board of Directors in the form presented to them by the 
Administrative Council. On the basis of this evidence 
the Board of Directors is described as little more than 
a rubber stamp. My own impression from attending 
meetings of the directors is that the members show 
no hesitation in questioning the recommendations of 
the Administrative Council or the paid officials of 
the Association. There are often marked differences 
of opinion between directors and the officials. The 
Administrative Council itself is often by no means 
unanimous. It is consensus of opinion which deter- 
mines action. 


If a study were made of the meetings of the di- — 


rectors of banks and business corporations it would be 
found that as large or larger percent of the recommen- 
dations of the executive committees and officials of such 
organizations are adopted by the directors in the 
form presented to them. This criticism of the Board 
of Directors and the Administrative Council, in place 
of revealing a weakness in the organization, is a 
strong proof of its efficiency. 

The Report of the Commission is not specific in 
regard to the failures of the Association due to the 
tendency toward centralization, and how the pro- 
posed methods of decentralization will remedy existing 
weaknesses. There is almost a universal tendency 
today, in order to increase the efficient management 
of business and industrial organizations, as well as 
that of educational and philanthropic institutions, 
toward increased centralized administration. The 
proposal to have regional offices in different areas of 
our country with a single official to represent the four 
major agencies of our denomination was tried on the 
Pacific Coast and was a failure. If this reeommenda- 


tion of the Commission is adopted, the result would be 
the institution of the town-meeting form of govern- 
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ment in our fellowship. This method has been ideal 
in the small New England towns and villages where 
everybody knows all the citizens, but it is not adapted 
to a denomination with churches scattered from Maine 
to California. 

The result of the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Appraisal in regard to de- 
centralization would be the further loss of strength. 
The Commission seems to be under the impression 
that a denomination can be directed on the basis of 
an unrestricted democracy. Such a form of democ- 
‘racy inevitably leads to disintegration. The or- 
ganizational problems of our fellowship are in many 
ways similar to those of the American nation. The 
goal of America should be the realization of a truly 
representative republic. The Board of Directors of 
the Association should be concerned with problems 
of general policy. The administrative officials should 
possess adequate administrative authority to perform 
the work entrusted to them. 

The problems which are before our denomination 
today will not be settled by reading the printed Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal and the passing of 
resolutions. Cur organizational task is to discover 
ways whereby our officials may direct the work of the 
Association more efficiently and use the money given 

by devoted Unitarians, within the limits of the trusts 

involved, so as to accomplish the greatest possible 
results in the extension of liberal religion. We need 
officials with great intellectual and administrative 
ability who also have deep appreciation of the su- 
preme importance of dynamic spiritual values. 

What is the matter with the Unitarian Church? 
All the Protestant churches seem sick, restless, and 
suffering from more or less temperature. It is not 
sufficient to diagnose the symptoms. A physician is 
not satisfied when he discovers that a patient has 
high blood pressure, a temperature of 103 degrees, a 
heart which skips a beat, and a headache. He seeks 
to discover the source of infection. 

Some of our liberal churches are suffering from 
overweight because many of the members define the 
worth of life in terms of material things and physical 
pleasures. A number of the members are afflicted with 
the cancer of unbelief, and others with the pernicious 
anemia of indifference. There are religious liberals 
who are the victims of infantile paralysis, boasting 
that they are Channing Unitarians, and still others 

have contracted the tuberculosis of smugness. 

Greater loyalty on the part of the ministers and 
members of our churches to the American Unitarian 
Association is needed at the present time. We should 
take as our slogan the words of Michelangelo, “I 

criticize by creation, not by finding fault.” Most of 
the criticisms of the Commission of Appraisal in re- 
gard to the organization and the officials of the As- 
sociation have little worth, as the main trouble is the 

universal disintegration of denominational loyalty. 

There is a weakening in denominational loyalty 
in all the denominations, and the Unitarian Church 

has suffered more than most of the denominations be- 


use it has never been strongly accented among us. 


‘The average church member has a decreasing interest 
in his denomination as a denomination. If a minister 
ers a series of sermons on Unitarianism, he is al- 


most certain to have a steadily decreasing congre- 
gation. The letter of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the 
officers of the Northern Baptist Convention, stating 
that he had decided to discontinue his subscription 
to that organization, is a striking illustration of what 
is taking place in all the churches. He said: ‘‘What 
gives me pause is the tendency inherent in denomina- 
tions to emphasize the form instead of the substance, 
the denominational peculiarity instead of the oneness 
of Christian purpose. I have long felt that this de- 
nominational emphasis is a divisive force in the pro- 
gram of organized Christian work and an obstacle to 
the development of the spirit and life of Christ among 
men.” 

What is the distinctive function of the Unitarian 
Church today? A prominent Unitarian minister said 
to me: “TI see no future before our church, but I am 
going to hold on to the end.”’ According to Professor 
James Bissett Pratt, our distinctive mission “is the 
cultivation and dissemination of liberal religion.’”’ He 
says it is the “cultivation of the religious life of the 
members and the active effort to make the com- 
munity better and happier.” 

The Unitarian Church should be the leader of 
Protestantism in creative thinking and action. In 
this age of intellectual confusion, moral disintegration, 
and social unrest, there is need for a religious fellow- 
ship with a dynamic, affirmative, and vital spiritual 
message. 

It is the mission of the liberal churches to express 
religion in human terms. No rigid line of separation 
should be drawn between the worship of God and the 
service of man. The virtues which have been em- 
phasized in the services and activities are love, service, 
and sacrifice. These virtues make.a strong appeal to 
women and in them they naturally excel. Courage, 
justice, honesty, loyalty, freedom, and brotherhood 
have been called the masculine virtues. One reason 
that the services of most churches appeal to women 
more than to men is because the accent has been 
placed on the feminine virtues. The men of today 
crave more fiesh and blood reality in religion. 

The achievements of the liberal churches during 
the past century have only been preparatory to the 
solution of the vital religious problems of today. We 
have been able to a limited extent to break down the 
barriers between the sacred and the secular, but we 
have not as yet idealized and spiritualized the whole 
of life, which is the supreme task of religion. We are 
witnessing the rise of a new interpretation of religion 
which is as distinct from the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century as the Christianity of the nineteenth 
was different from the Christianity of the Reformation, 
or as different as the Christianity of the thirteenth 
century was from that of the Primitive Church. 

_ Emerson expressed the spirit of this new inter- 
pretation of religion in the words: “‘Let religion cease 
to be occasional.’’ Every man who labors for the 
betterment of society is an incarnation of the divine 
and a redeemer, every day is a holy day, every man 
who does good work is a priest of God, every lofty as- 


_ piration is a prayer, the whole universe is a sacred 


temple, and the strivings of man toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideal is a never-ending service in the great 
cathedral of God. 
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CAPITALISM EXAMINED 


REE copies of a special edition of “Income and 
Economic Progress,” published by the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., have been 

mailed to the clergy of the United States. This small 
volume is a summary of the research covering three 
larger volumes. Its availablity in a cheap edition 
and as a gift to ministers is a matter of considerable 


importance, because nothing so authoritative or 


with so large a background of unbiased research has 
appeared in the mass of economic literature produced 
by the depression. 

The booklet is essentially an analysis of capitalism 
in America. One of the striking facts discovered is 
that at the peak of prosperity there was only an 
eighty percent utilization of the existing productive 
capacity. Raw materials, manufacturing capacity, 
transportation, marketing and merchandizing facilities, 
fuel and power, supply of labor, supply of money and 
credit, were upon study found to be adequate and in 
no way a hindrance to production. 


In the search for the source of maladjustment it — 


was found that one was primary and to it all lines 
pointed. This was the unsatisfactory distribution of 
money income among the population. In 1929 six 
million families had incomes of less than $1,000; 
twelve million families had incomes under $1,500; 
over sixteen million families under $2,000; and over 
nineteen million families, or seventy-one percent of 
the total, had incomes less than $2,500. Thus it is 
evident that money capacity to consume is greatly 
limited for most of the population. Here, of course, 
begins the sequence of lack of demand for goods, slow- 
ing of production, and failure to create wealth with 
sufficient rapidity. As a part of the consideration of 
maldistribution of income the authors make it clear 
that one hindering factor has been the accumulated 
savings of the few wealthy. Capital investment, it is 
discovered, does not create expansion of production 
equipment unless money for buying is in the hands 
of the mass of consumers. A large amount of savings 


therefore goes into non-productive financial manipu- - 


lation, and so being withdrawn from consumer pur- 
chasing, dislocates the economic order. 
In the second section of the book, methods are 


discussed for correcting the maldistril ution of income. 


‘ 


. 


Taxation is considered as a possible source of progress, — 
but limited. Higher money wages is considered as a 


possible means of progress, but with no immediate 
likelihood of achievement. The one large source of a 
more just distribution of wealth in which the authors 
place their confidence is that of price reduction. They 
argue that greater profits, higher wages, and the 
creation of more wealth for everyone, are possible 
through the extensive lowering of prices for consum- 
ers’ goods. 

If the studies of the Brookings Institution are 
taken as authoritative, the way out is not back toward 
unregulated capitalism. Is there any possible way, 
under the competition of capitalism, for a significant 
reduction of prices to take place? There seems to be 
every assurance that free capitalism cannot and will 
not undertake such an objective. Rather the testi- 
mony is abundant to the effect that the raising of 
prices and price fixing through trade agreements 
are the natural tendencies. Free competition has 
largely passed and failed to reduce prices. Cartels 
and monopolies have a history of price raising. 

The next question which arises is whether govern- 
ment efforts can cause business to reduce prices. 
The efforts of the New Deal are suggestive, but not 
decisive. The government needs more power than 
it has at present. But granted more constitutional 
power, would not the inevitable fight between the 
government and private business interests be long and 
drawn out, resulting in confusion? It becomes strik- 
ingly obvious at this point that the basic question 
raised by the findings of the Brookings Institution, 
although not discussed adequately by the authors, 
is whether this final path open to capitalism is not too 
difficult for it. Shall we not have to move on to the 
open acknowledgment of the necessity of some form 
of socialization in order to secure an adequate price 
reduction and the resulting market? 

If the publishing of this material challenges 
thought along these lines it will render great service 
to our people. It was a most constructive thing for 
the Federal Council to distribute the volume to minis- 
ters free of cost. The test, however, of the value of 
this constructive gesture will lie in the freedom of 
ministers to use the material. Is there sufficient 


freedom of the pulpit for congregations to profit from 


a presentation of the implications as well as the facts 
discovered? 
- Dale DeWitt. 


* * 


“BABY PACIFISTS’”? AND THE REFORMATORY 


HE opponents of “‘patriotic’’ legislation have not 
had long to wait for an example of the ridicu- 
lousness of the laws recently passed by the 

State of Massachusetts. Three young Polish children, 
born in the state of Massachusetts, whose parents are 
adherents of the religious sect called Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, have been expelled from school and sentenced 
to juvenile institutions for refusing, on the grounds: of 
religion, to salute the flag. 

The teaching of their church forbids the salute to 

the flag, because, they believe, it is so forbidden in the 
book ef the Exodus. Thus, these laws have caught 


a 
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ome strangely unexpected fish. Cast, apparently, to 
strain out the “radicals,’”’ they have captured a family 
of Christians of the most orthodox flavor. And in- 
stead of resisting the law on the ground that it vio- 
lated their conscience as radical atheists, this family 
of Polish immigrants resist it on the ground that it 
violates their conscience as very primitive Christians. 
And in truth they are in a correct and direct line of 
descent from the earliest Christian martyrs, who in 
their day withdrew from the state of the Roman 
Caesars, because it offended their religious faith and 
practice. 

The American League Against War and Fascism, 
_and the American Civil Liberties Union, are assisting 
‘in the defense of the Cpielouski children. 

They will take the case to the highest court, if 
necessary, to maintain the religious rights of American 
citizens against the state which itself guarantees both 
freedom of speech and freedom of conscience in the 

constitution which gave it birth. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


UNITARIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


WO professors of religion have recently published 
an interpretation of the religious philosophies of 
fifty-six representative Protestant American 

thinkers,* ranging in their views from traditional su- 
pernaturalism to religious humanism. Although a 
Unitarian representative of every one of these fifty- 
six varieties of religious thought would be impossible 
to discover, since a few of these discussed have not 
given up revelation, we believe that a surprising num- 
ber of the remaining philosophies have their counter- 
part in Unitarian pews and pulpits. Any effort to 
divide Unitarians into sharply defined theist and 
humanist groups is an over-simplification. In no 
other denomination could there be found a more richly 
varied assembly of viewpoints. The first test of Uni- 
tarian freedom has been met. We have proved good 
will and tolerance in diversity to be possible. We live 
together as brethren in peace. 

At the present time a second achievement is in 
process of fulfillment. We are learning to find unity 
in social action. The writer has himself been an ad- 

_vocate of a policy of ‘“‘ethics to the front”’ such as was 
pursued by Unitarians a half century ago. And yet 
he questions whether we ought to be satisfied with 
these two achievements, one of the emotions, and the 
other of action. Should we not also accept the high 
duty of our religious liberty and press on to a Positive 
basis for intellectual unity? We hear that ‘“reason- 
able minds at work upon the same or similar facts 
arrive at the same or similar conclusions.” But our 
differences are not yet resolved. Hence, we need, first 
of all, to determine the relative authority and scope 
_of science, reason and intuition. Moreover, where the 
“same word means different things to different people 
or at different times, we need more candid definition. 
These matters are at the bottom of our diversity and 
only by facing them can we progress intellectually. 


} *“American Philosophies of Religion,” Wieman and Meland. 
hicago: Willett, Clark and Company. 


There is ample indication that leadership in re- 


ligious thought is slipping or has slipped from the 
Unitarians because of lack of concern for fundamentals. 
We need nothing so much as, in all good will and 
open-mindedness, an attack on the bad logic, ambigu- 
ous terminology and erroneous assumptions as to how 
religious truth is to be discovered which must exist 
where there are differences. The problem can never 
be solved absolutely because of differences in tradi- 
tion and temperament, but a renewal of vigorous, 
searching, creative controversy over some of the is- 
sues which divide the more progressive of the fifty-six 
varieties of religious thought, alone can restore vitality 
to our present “unity of philosophical indifference.”’ 
Eduin H. Wilson. 


* * 


SOCIAL GOSPEL AND SOUTHERN CHURCHES 


VERY day brings some new experiment in co- 
operative social action, like Sherwood Fddy’s 
cooperative farm in Mississippi for evicted 

sharecroppers, Negro and white. There is also evi- 
dence of a growing interest among the churches in 
applying religious principles to the solution of social 
problems. Thus a Methodist minister writes in The 
Arkansas Democrat that the coming Southern Rap- 
tist Convention to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
May will consider a proposal to establish a bureau to 
study social injustices in the South such as the plight 
of the sharecroppers and of the Southern textile 
workers. At the 1935 Convention of the Protestant 
Fpiscopal diocese held in Meridian, Mississippi, Negro 
delegates were elected to go with the white delegates 
to the provincial synod in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
resolutions were adopted condemning lynching and 
war. 

In such forward-looking projects in social justice 

as that sponsored by Mr. Eddy the churches have a 
challenging field for missionary service. Both their 
vitality as religious institutions and their role in 
transforming society will depend largely on how they 
meet the challenge. To anyone who knows the tenant 
farmer of the South and the speculative nature of 
cotton growing, it is clear that critical problems are 
likely to arise on the Eddy farm, or in any experiment 
designed to improve the condition of these people. 
The degree of success will depend on the spirit of 
initiative and community helpfulness that develops 
and the thoroughness of the training in scientific agri- 
culture and cooperative business methods. The 
churches should increasingly inspire groups of laymen 
in their constituencies to provide the moral support 
and educational guidance needed for such cooperative 


- enterprises. 


The problem of rural rehabilitation, whether in 
the South or in other parts of the country, also in- 
cludes the problem of the rural church and meeting 
the spiritual needs of unchurched places. This, too, 
calls for missionary activity on an interdenominational 
basis. Interdenominational committees of laymen 


- operating from the larger parishes with the backing 


of their respective national organizations could do 
much to revive the spiritual life of the country as well 
as to encourage promising experiments in cooperative 
organization. 

Arthur Newell Moore. 
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Pacific Coast Conference Finds Liberalism 
Imperiled by Twentieth Century Indifference 


Delegates hear Mr. Trapp and Dr. Westwood warn of danger from without 
and within—Change in place of “May Meetings” proposed 


Sixty-six delegates from West Coast 
churches from Vancouver, B. C., to San 
Diego, Calif., were in attendance April 14- 
16 at the triennial Pacific Coast Conference 
of the Free Church Fellowship, held in the 
First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, 
Calif., to consider the general topic “‘The 
Enduring Quest of Liberalism.” 

Rev. Jacob Trapp of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, preached the conference sermon at 
the opening session Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Trapp’s subject was ““Today’s Challenge 
to Liberalism.”” He recounted the great 
advance of liberalism during the nine- 
teenth century and spoke of the twentieth 
as being a century of failure—of “loss of 
nerve.” Speaking of Europe, he pointed 
to the record of the past twenty years— 
the rise of Communism, Fascism, and mili- 
tarism—as significant of the retrogression 
of the liberal spirit. Liberalism, he pointed 
out, is more than threatened there. It is 
crushed. In this country, said Mr. Trapp, it 
it is as yet only menaced, but the menace 
is much more real than liberals are apt to 
believe. ‘We wear our freedom non- 
chalantly,” he said, ‘‘and only half appre- 
ciate what we have.” He believes that an 
American Fascism might easily sweep into 
power if the vigilance of liberals is allowed 
to relax in even comparatively unimport- 
ant matters. 

The functions of liberalism in the pres- 
ent emergency he defined as follows: 

1. To bear the brunt of the fight for 
civil liberties. 


2. To insist upon human values. 

3. To employ the method of intelligence 
in directing change 

4. To safeguard, perpetuate, 
and clarify its basic faith. 


In closing, Mr. Trapp realled upon Uni- 
tarians to accept today’s challenge to lib- 
eralism—to be men, as were their spiritual 
forefathers. ‘As Unitarians,” he said, 
“our contribution to the cause of liberalism 
must, of necessity, be a small one. It can 
be, as it has been, a glorious one. It must 
be, and continue to be, a real contribution, 
else our light is gone from us and our 
reason for existence, the soul of our move- 
ment, has ceased to be. If we are true to 
our heritage, then, although but one voice 
be raised in favor of liberalism, that voice 
should be ours.” 

The Wednesday morning session was 
given over to a consideration of the Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal. Dr. 
Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif., gavea 
“Review of the Report of the Commission 
of Appraisal”; Rev. Robert Cummins of 
Pasadena, Calif., who brought the greet- 
ings of the California Universalist Conven- 


enrich, 


tion to the conference, told ‘How the Re- 


port of the Commission of Appraisal Ap- 
pears to a Universalist”; and Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who brought the Association’s greet- 
ings, gave the “Report of the Commission 
of Appraisal from the Administrative 
Viewpoint.” 

At the laymen’s luncheon Clarence R. 
Stone of Berkeley, Calif., and Dr. Howard 


B. Bard of San Diego, spoke on ‘‘Minister-. 


Layman Partnership,” and in the after- 
noon Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., and Dr. Ernest Caldecott of 
Los Angeles, Calif., addressed the con- 
ference on “Liberalism and the Social 
Crisis.” Following the addresses there 
was a general discussion led by Grant Tay- 
lor of Berkeley. 

At the supper of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, a report on Y. P. R. U. 
activity was given by Peter Samson. He 
told of the formation of new young people’s 
groups at Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Berkeley, and Oak- 
land, Calif. 

At the evening session Rev. Richard M. 
Steiner of Portland, Ore., spoke on ‘‘Youth 
and the Liberal Quest.’’ He discussed the 
problems of youth and those of liberalism, 
saying that it was necessary to bring 
about a harmony between the attitudes 
of youth and liberalism in order to see 
what the outcome might be. 

Miss Mary Lawrance of Berkeley, and 
Rev. Harold H. Wright of El Paso, Texas, 
were the leaders at the meeting on re- 
ligious education. Miss Lawrance opened 
the discussion by speaking briefly on the 
necessity of defining the aims of the 
church school. Each year and in each 
church, these aims may well be redefined, 
she said, in order to fit them more closely 
to the-heeds of the children in the situa- 
tion at the time. The discussion then 
turned to the attributes of teachers which 
were declared to be greater than mere 
skill. 

Rev. Wilna Constable, associate minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Van- 
couver, addressed the Alliance luncheon 
meeting, her subject being, “Do Women 
Help or Hinder the Enduring Quest of 
Liberalism?” and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance, was the 
speaker at the public meeting of the As- 
sociate Alliance. Mrs. Rees spoke of “‘The 
Unteachable Art.” 

Mrs. Rees and Dr. Horace Westwood of 
Berkeley spoke at the final dinner of the 
conference. Dr. Westwood warned lib- 
erals against assuming the defensive atti- 
tude. He said in part: 


“Tt is perfectly true that this is a hard 
world for liberals today and that the very 
existence of liberalism seems threatened. 
Our greatest danger, however, is not from 
without, but from within, in that because 
of the exigencies of the present hour we 
may be driven to rely solely upon a 
strategy of defense. Such a.policy invites 
extinction. I submit, therefore, that our 
finest strategy must be that of offense 
based on the conviction that the world can 
be liberalized and that more men and 
women can be made liberal.”’ 

At the business sessions Dr. Caldecott 
was named to attend the Universalist 
Convention as the conference’s ambas- 
sador; a resolution condemning the spread 
of the ‘‘menace to freedom of speech and 
assembly, which we are fast coming to 
recognize as Fascistic, Communistic, and 
unAmerican,” and denouncing the sup- 
pression of freedom of speech through 
“teachers’ oath’ and similar statutes; and 
another favoring government control of 
war industries, were adopted. The con- 
ference also went on record in ae a 
tional matters as follows: 

1. Be it resolved, that it is the judgment 
of this conference that if and when any 
liberal church within its area has closed 
or is about to suspend its services, that the 
directors of the regional conference within 
which the church is situated shal! appoint 
a special committee to report to them on 
the status of the particular situation. The 
directors shall then make to the denomi- 
national headquarters concerned their 
findings and recommendations. More- 
over, it is earnestly recommended that 
when the denomination concerned con- 
templates abandoning any particular field 
within the area of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, that such steps be not taken until 
the aforesaid special committee has made 
its findings, and the recommendations 
made by the directors of the regional con- 
ference shall, in turn, have been consid- 
ered by the directors of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, and the recommendations of 
the latter have been considered by the 
proper officials of the denomination con- 
cerned. 

2. Whereas, the holding of all annual 
meetings of the A. U. A.in Boston, Mass., 
means the practical disfranchisement of 
many struggling churches in the regions 
far removed from New England, and, 
whereas many national associations find it 
desirable to hold their annual meetings 
and conventions in various centers, rather 
than at one point only, be it resolved that 
the board of directors of the Association be 
requested to report to the May meetings 
this year on the possibility of holding the 
annual meetings from time to time in other 
centers than Boston. 

3. Be it resolved that this conference . 
views with interest the establishment of 
the Free Religious Association of Washing- 
ton, under the leadership of Rev. Ernest 
M. Me aie 
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A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday, April 21. ' 
The records of the executive committee 
meetings on March 26 and April 9 were ap- 
proved. 
The treasurer presented his financial 
_ statement for the month of March. 
_ George G. Davis, executive secretary, 
was able to attend the meeting for the 
; first time since his accident at Edmonton, 
_ Alberta, and presented the tentative report 
_ on the budget for the coming year. 
It was voted to request the Department 
of Social Relations to investigate and re- 
_ port to the board in regard to the activities 
_ of the director of the Industrial Defense 
_ Association, Inc. 

The president read a letter from the 
Community Church of Summit, N. J., 
seeking affiliation with the Association and 
_ enclosing a contribution toward its work. 

It was unanimously voted to accede to the 
request of the church. The Summit 
church was started several years ago 
by ministers of neighboring Unitarian 
churches. A few years ago it seemed wise 
to the church to withdraw, from member- 
ship in the Association, and to call the 
church the Community Church of Sum- 
mit, a wholly independent organization. 
Now the time has come when the church 
felt that from every point of view it would 
like to renew its fellowship. 

A letter was received from the clerk of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, tell- 
ing of its enlarged basis of membership and 
requesting that delegates be apportioned 
to it on the basis of a membership of 180. 
It was voted to grant this request. 

The treasurer was authorized to sell the 
property of the Association at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. This church ceased to hold 
services several years ago, since which time 
the property has been rented. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president, reported on a conference re- 
cently held by him with the trustees of 
the church at Toledo, Ohio, in regard to 
the financial relations between the church 
and the Association with special reference 
to the first mortgage which the Association 
purchased from the Commerce Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank. After a long dis- 
cussion as to the best way in which the 
matter could be handled with fairness both 
to the Association and to the church, it 
was voted that the matter be referred to 
the general counsel and the treasurer for 
investigation and report at the next meet- 
ing of the board. 

On behalf of the finance committee Mr. 
Gardner reported in detail on the attitude 

-of the committee concerning the invest- 
ments in the Blackmar Trust and giving 
‘the reasons for the committee’s refusal to 
approve the trustees’ accounts. 

The clerk read the adverse report of the 
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special committee appointed to consider 
the request of the Free Church Fellowship 
that its imprint be used on certain pub- 
lications, and it was voted that no action 
be taken until after the joint meeting 
which is to be held in the fall between 
the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, 
the directors of the Association and the 
trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

The treasurer was authorized to transfer 
to the reserve fund a sum not to exceed 
$50,000 from one or more of the unre- 
stricted funds of the Association, such fund 
or funds to be approved by the finance 
committee. 

It was voted to present to the trustees of 
The Christian Register the names of Rev. 
Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., and 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., from whom the trustees may elect 
one to represent the Association. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill., was ap- 
pointed a member of the hymn contest 
committee. 

Dr. Joy was reappointed to represent 
the Association on the Unitarian Student 
Committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lications committee it was voted to author- 
ize the printing of a special edition of ‘‘Per- 
sonal Religious Values” by Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, Director of Studies of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, as a tract in the Pub- 
lications Department. 

The president stated that in all probability 
another meeting of the board would be 
necessary before the annual meeting of 
the Association, and the matter was left 
in the hands of the executive committee. 

Dr. Joy reported for the committee on 
administration in regard to amending 
Article II of the by-laws of the Association 
and, it was voted: To recommend to the 
annual meeting the adoption of the fol- 
lowing amendment to Article II of the by- 
laws of the Association: 

“To strike out the second sentence of 
Article II, reading, ‘Churches and or- 
ganizations not members of the Associa- 
tion shall become such whenever their 
contributions are received and have been 
accepted by the board of directors,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof, ‘Churches and 
organizations, not members of the As- 
sociation, may become such whenever they 
shall express their approval of or general 
sympathy with the purpose of the As- 
sociation as expressed in Article I, and 
whenever their contributions are re- 
ceived and have been accepted by the 
board of directors.” 

* * 

Chicago, Il!.—Fifteen persons who had 
applied for membership in Unity Church 
during January and February were publicly 
received into the Church at the Palm Sun- 
day service. 


‘al Commission. 
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REV. LOUIS C. DETHLEFS 
LEAVES MEDFORD CHURCH 


Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, minister since 
1914 of the First Parish in Medford, Mass., 
has resigned his pastorate. His resigna- 
tion, which was submitted March 1, was 
reluctantly accepted by the congregation at 
the annual meeting April 14. It will take 
effect September 1. In accepting Mr. 
Dethlefs’ resignation the committee said 
in part, “In your pastoral ministrations to 
the people of the parish your sympathetic 
understanding has touched the lives of 
many. In the community, as well as in 
the parish, by example as much as by ut- 
terance, you have held above the surround- 
ing haste and worry of material concerns, 
the verities of your calling.” 


* * 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The April meeting of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Conference was devoted 
to a discussion of the report of the Apprais- 
The discussion centered 
about two aspects of the Commission’s re- 
port: moderatorship and decentralization. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, 
N. J., spoke on the moderatorship, giving 
very impartially the pros and the cons, 
and saying that he had not entirely made 
up his mind either for or against the 
proposition. In the discussion of decen- 
tralization Robert F. Duncan of White 
Plains, N. Y., led, and in general his re- 
marks were unfavorable to the idea. From 
the floor, however, there was considerable 
sentiment in favor of it. The New York 
group has felt that it would be a great 
advantage to have a center which would 
be clothed with some authority: ‘There 
has been, from time to time, a representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in New York, but usually he has had 
nothing but an advisory capacity, and all 
decisions in regard to the New York area 
were ultimately made in Boston, Mass. 
During the last dozen years or so several 
Unitarian churches have either disap- 
peared or been absorbed, and only two 
new enterprises have been started. There 
is a considerable feeling in the New York 
area that with an executive officer in the 
field and some modest financial support 
beginnings might be made of Unitarian 
movements in several of the growing com- 
munities around the largest aggregation of 
population in the country. There is a 
distinct feeling that the endowments of 
the A. U. A. are in a sense the property of 
the whole church, and should be ad- 
ministered with a view to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and surely 
the enormous population of the New York 
area would seem to make it a most fruitful 
field for Unitarian advancement. 

The Hubert Harrison Memorial Church 
(Negro) was welcomed to membership in 
the conference in the person of its minister, 
Rey. Egbert Ethelred Brown. 

Edwin Fairley. 
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Annual Meetings of Churches 


Brookline, Mass.—The annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish was held Tuesday 
evening, April 7, preceded by the annual 
parish supper. Henry Ware was elected 
moderator. Reports from the various 
committees showed that the usual activities 
were being successfully carried on. The 
treasurer reported a balanced budget with 
no special appeal having been made. A 
finance committee consisting of Woodworth 
James, George B. Harris and George P. 
Fogg was elected and authorized to take 
full charge of the investments of the parish. 
The following officers were elected: clerk, 
Gorham Dana; treasurer, Arthur M. 
Morse; auditor, Russell Hastings; new 
members of the parish committee, Arthur 
W. Hartt, Charles E. Robinson, and Mrs. 
John L. Newell. The parish voted that 
the moderator appoint a committee to 
consider the question of combining the 
church and the parish. The following were 
appointed: Hon. Charles F. Perkins chair- 
man, Mrs. Arthur Williams, Dr. Francis 
P. Denny, Mrs. Bertram K. Little and 
Rey. Abbot Peterson. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Church of the Saviour held 
April 8, F. O. Affeld, Jr., Mrs. Evelyn W. 
Allan, and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., were 
elected for a term of three years on the 
board of trustees. David Cowan was 
elected clerk of the parish. 


Milton, Mass.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the First Congregational 
Parish, attendance reports for the year 
showed an increase from 5558 to 6848 in 
the total attendance. The meeting voted 
to donate to the town of Milton a parcel 
of land between the church building and 
the town hall in order that the boundary 
line might be straightened. Officers were 
elected as follows: treasurer, Herbert E. 
Fleischner, and clerk, Edward C. John- 
son, II. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—F. M. Rarig 
and W. E. Petersen were elected trustees 
of the First Unitarian Society at the recent 
annual meeting. 
persons became members of the society. 


New London, Conn.—The annual 
parish meeting of All Souls’ Church, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist, was held on April 8. 
Rev. Frank S. Gredler was re-elected min- 
ister. The following officers were re- 
elected: president, Courtland Darrow; 
vice-president, Mrs. Harry B. Ransom; 
secretary, Eugene B. Lawrence; treasurer, 
George W. Berry. The following trustees 
were also re-elected: Mrs. George W. 
Berry, Mrs. Courtland Darrow, and William 
Fargo. Reports of the various organiza- 
tions showed small balances in the treasu- 
ries. Plans were made for the annual every- 
member canvas. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church was held 
April 8. Reports of officers and commit- 


During March twelve © 


tees were most encouraging, and it was 
announced that despite the most severe 
winter in 117 years the congregations have 
doubled since Rey. Henry J. Adlard began 
his ministry. Twelve new members 
joined the church at the Easter Sunday 
service. 

Springfield, Mass.—At the annual 
meeting of the Church of the Unity, 
April 17, Raymond B. Shattuck was 
elected treasurer, Dr. John MacDuffie, 
clerk, and Arlan M. Spencer, auditor. 
Angus A. Barnett, Mrs. Lewis B. Breed, 
and Arthur H. Yunker, were elected to the 
standing committee for three years. 


Uxbridge, Mass.—The annual meeting : 


of the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) was held April 8. The following 
officers were elected: treasurer, Harrison 
M. Smyth; clerk, Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague; 
collector, Miss Annie E. Goldthwaite; and 
auditor, Albert L. Sprague. E. Raymond 
Newell was elected trustee. 

Worcester, Mass.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church the 
following officers were elected: moderator, 
Frank C. Smith, Jr.; treasurer, Charles A. 
Bliss; clerk, Robert L. Mason; assessor, 
Ralph E. Duffy; and trustee for three 
years, Alexander H. Bullock. 


hes 


GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 


Previously reported... 2. S250. Sastre $3,850.04 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 


Brooklyn, Ny Ye es os 0d oceans 40.00 
Women’s Alliance, North Parish, North 

Andover, Maasi ti... . sine 2 tear 25.00 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Somerville, Mass.... . 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Mass. ..... 2.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 

tionally. snyaearce ei ors Rie takes. caeeneaet 199.00 
Women’s Alliance, Saco, Me. ........... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sanford, Me. ........ 10.00 
Parish Aid Alliance, Beverly, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 25.00 
Samuel Longfellow Guild, Germantown, 

Pent . d2 cr. wage ve ces ait bys A 75.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. ..... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kennebunk, Me....... 10.00 
Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. ..... 5.00 
Rev. Frederick W. Smith, Chelmsford, 

MAE eee cheers os 6 a cba ae Be 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fairhaven, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Redlands, Calif. ...... 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. ..... 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass. .... 10.00 
First Unitarian Society, Newton, Mass... . 86.56 
Unity Chureh, North Easton, Mass. ..... 50.00 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Monica, 

Calif sc tmint a iosssof ages oer eeee on ee 5.00 
Rev. Robert A. Singsen, Stow, Mass...... 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Winthrop, Mass....... 5.00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society and Branch Al- 

liance, Worcester, Mass. ............. 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bedford, Mass. ...... 1.00 
Women’s Allianee, Milton, Mass. ....... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 

Society, Salem, Massa)... cnchus auee 50.00 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass. .. 105.00 
Church of the Brotherhood, Chicago, IIl. 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waltham, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Rev. James A. Fairley, White Plains, 

Ne Xia. Se Ae yo wilt g Ste eee 5.00 
Annie M. Bean, Belfast, Me. ........... 25.00 
Harriet W. Holden Evening Alliance, 

Leominster, Mags;-s. cae specie curiss eta 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ayer, Mass. ......... 5.00 
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Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, Ridge- 


WOOd, IN. .J. PEW eee ele ee teen 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Erie, Penn. .......... 5.00 i 
Dr. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R. I. 25.00 4 
Evening Ailiance of Greater Boston ..... 1.00 4 
League Unitarian Women, Worcester, 

Milas. 8.2 ot arate te ese lees aie ane cee ae 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 10.00 
Unitarian Ladies’ Charitable. Pages 

Marlboro; Mass. =... .-tchafcomotee Mattie 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Athel, Mass. ........- 5.00 
First Parish Branch Alliance, Cambridge, 

Mitas..s\... eidccalte en eee See ees 50.00 
Total through March 23..... hal et “Kae e, 94, 0D6,00) 

Albert A. Pollard. 
ce 
PERSONALS 


Three Unitarians, Dr. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, George W. Woodbury of Gloucester, 
Mass., and James W. Newton of Newton | 
Center, Mass., have been elected, re- 
spectively, president, vice-president and 
secretary of the University Club of Winter 
Park, Fla. The 152 members of the club 
represent ninety-seven American and Eu- 
ropean universities and colleges. 


On Easter Sunday Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., preached the ser- 
mon at the service of the Church of Our 
Father, Newburgh, N.Y. In the evening 
Dr. Eliot preached at the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., of which he was for- 
merly president of the board of trustees. 


Professor Walter Prichard Eaton of 
Yale University addressed the Laymen’s 
League of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., April 16. Professor 
Eaton attacked the ‘‘teachers’ oath law” 
recently enacted in Massachusetts. 


The Unitarian minister in Lawrence, 
Kans., Rey. Charles A. Engvall, is manag- 
ing editor of a new semi-monthly news- 
paper called The Kansas Peace Forum. 
William Allen White, Marco Morrow, 
Charles M. Sheldon, and others, are con- 
tributing editors. 

* * 


MINISTERS TO MEET 


Rev. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., 
will be one of the principal speakers on 
“Democracy Versus Authority in Church 
and-State” at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, to be held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 11, 
atila.m. The public is invited to attend. 

The Convention, which is the oldest 
clerical organization in New England, 
numbers among its members both orthodox 
and Unitarian ministers, Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot of Cambridge, Mass., being mod- 
erator, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Bel- 
mont, Mass., treasurer, and Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
and Rev. George A. Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., directors. 

x x 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Nine children were 
named by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister 
of All Souls’ Unitarian pe on Easter 
Sunday. : “ v : 
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ARVARD._ DIVINITY SCHOOL 
TO HOLD SUMMER SESSION 


Asa part of the observance of the ter- 
centenary of Harvard University the Har- 
-vard Divinity School is to hold a special 
‘summer session this year from June 22 to 
July 3. The program has been planned 
with reference to the historical interest of 
the occasion, and deals with the develop- 
ment of religious life and thought in 
America as these were represented by the 
early traditions at Harvard. On the other 
hand, due attention will be paid to cur- 
rent interests in an attempt to indicate 
the present situation and probable future 
of American religious life. Although the 
session is intended primarily for ministers, 
laymen may also enroll. Attendance is 
not restricted to graduates of Harvard 


College or of the Divinity School. All 
denominations are welcome. 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister 


emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
will be chaplain of the summer school. 
Among the lecturers will be Dr. Willard L. 
Sperry, dean of the Divinity School; Dr. 
H. Paul Douglass, director of studies of 
the Commission of Appraisal; Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., and Dr. 
Julius Seelye Bixler, Bussey Professor of 
theology at Harvard. 
* 


* 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY PLANS 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, originally sched- 
uled for 11 a. m., Thursday, May 21, has 
been advanced one hour to ten o’clock so 
as to allow for an open discussion of the 
recommendations of the Commission of 
Appraisal following the scheduled business. 
Prior to this discussion the meeting will 
hear a report of the Shoals Religious Edu- 
cation Institute from Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman of Lexington, Mass., the dean 
of the Institute, and the annual report of 
Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Rev. 
Julius Krolfifer of Cincinnati, Ohio, chair- 
man of the curriculum-study committee, 
will also present the committee’s findings 
as to “The Objectives of Liberal Religious 
Education.” 

The afternoon session remains as orig- 
inally planned. 

* * 


SOCIAL JUSTICE FELLOWSHIP 


In the belief that their organization 
affords Unitarians their only satisfactory 
medium for the study of social issues and 
the expression of intelligent conclusions, 
the officers of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice have recently issued an in- 
_vitation to membership to all Unitarians. 

The letter of invitation refers specifi- 
-eally to the public meeting to be held Tues- 
ay evening, May 19, during Anniversary 
Week, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., at 
hich Roger N. Baldwin of the American 
vil Liberties Union is to discuss “The 
ent Status of Civil Liberties and 
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What We Can Do About It,” and to the 
annual meeting that will be held the fol- 
lowing morning at the Bulfinch Place 
Church. At the latter meeting Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal, will be the speaker, and 
officers will be elected for the coming year. 
The meeting will also act upon important 
matters affecting the future of the Fellow- 
ship and, as all those who have paid dues 
will be entitled to vote, the officers urge 
that anyone interested in making the 
Fellowship a larger and more representa- 
tive body join at once so as to have a vote 
at the annual meeting. Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
the assistant treasurer. 

* ok 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The nominating committee of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday Schoo! Society, consisting 
of Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, Watertown, 
Mass., chairman; Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Miss Annie 
M. Filoon, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mrs. 
Carol B. Hartwell, Waltham, Mass.; and 
Rey. Floyd J. Taylor, Chelmsford, Mass., 
has made the following nominations for 
offices to be filled at the annual meeting 
of the Society on Thursday, May 23: 
president, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; vice-presidents, Professor 
W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
and Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Boston, 
Mass.; clerk, Miss Helen E. Price, Boston, 
Mass.; and treasurer, Ralph A. MacGilvra, 
Wellesley Hil's, Mass. 

Directors for three years were nomi- 
nated as follows: Mrs. William Klaber, 
Montclair, N. J.; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., Providence, R. I.; Rev. Carl A. Sea- 
ward, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Frank Ed- 
win Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., and for one 
year Mrs. Gordon P. DeWolf. 


* * 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE MEETS 


The sixty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference was held with the 
Church of the Unity in Winchendon, 
Mass., April 23. 

The first speaker was Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean of the Tufts College School 
of Religion. He presented the school’s 
need of funds and a plan to raise $100,000 
to establish the McCollester Chair, in 
honor of Dr. Lee S. McCollester, former 
dean of the school. Dr. Skinner pictured 
the School of Religion as one that is pre- 
paring future ministers for the Free 
Church Fellowship, since the ministers 
in training come from the Universalist, 
Unitarian, and liberal Congregational de- 
nominations. He said that the School puts 
more and more emphasis on the practical 
side of religion, for the need for religious 
practitioners is fully as great as the need 
for scholars and teachers of religion. Dr. 
Skinner expressed the hope that the 
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churches in the Worcester Conference 
would help to make the professorship 
realizable. 

The next speaker was Rev. Frank Jen- 
nings, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches. Speaking 
on “Cooperative Christianity’’ he said, in 
answer to “‘What is a Church?” that “it 
is a school, an altar, a fellowship, and a 
force.’ Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., continuing on the same 
subject, emphasized that “the character- 
istic note of the present is cooperation,” 
but that “unity of the spirit is not uni- 
formity.”’ The ideal of all churches must 
be “diversity in unity and unity in di- 
versity.” This was an eloquent plea 
for a closer cooperation between the 
Protestant churches. 

After an intermission for luncheon, 
the afternoon session was held. Rev. 
Rubens R. Hadley of Sterling, Mass., 
opened the meeting with a devotional 
service. 

At the continued business session the 
report of the nominating committee was 
accepted and the following were elected 
for the coming year: president, J. Clarence 
Hill of Athol, Mass.; vice-presidents, 
Elbert W. Marso of Hopedale, Mass., and 
J. Gardner Lincoln of Ware, Mass.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dr. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass.; directors, Stillman R. 
Stevens of Marlboro, Mass., Mrs. A. P. 
Rugg of Worcester, Mass., Philip Smith of 
Leicester, Mass., Mrs. George R. Wallace 
of Fitchburg, A. C. Seagraves of Uxbridge, 
Mass., Miss M. L. Hawkins of Lancaster, 
Mass., and Clarence Joyce of Leominster, 
Mass. 

The address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Joseph Allen of White Plains, 
N.Y. The subject was “‘Proposed Pension 
Plans for Unitarian Ministers.” He spoke 
in favor of the proposed contributory 
pension plan—pointing out that such pen- 
sion plans in use by other denominations 
had kept up the regular payments during 
the depression while our service pension 
payments were reduced by nearly half, 
paying at present only a little over $400. 

James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


* * 


PARISH WORKERS TO MEET 


The Guild of Parish Workers will hold 
its annual meeting at Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 18. 
After the business meeting and supper for 
members and guests, the meeting will be 
open to the public at 7 p. m., and Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, of Bangor, Me., 
will speak on ‘‘Teacher Training in the 
Liberal Church.” 


* * 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVAL 
The Fifth Annual Junior Choir Festival 
will be held on Sunday, May 17, in the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., at 4.30 
p. m. 
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Contributions from Churches to the A. U. A. 


Contributions have been received from 
the following churches and societies up 
to and including April 27. 

The final list will be published later. 
All churches which comply with Article II 
of the By-Laws will be entitled to repre- 
sentation at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association on May 


18 and 19, 19386. 


Albany, N. Y. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:— 

First Parish, Dor- 

chester. 
First Church. 


First Church in Rox- 


bury. 
Second Church. 
First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 
Arlington Street 
Church. 


- First Congregational 


Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 


Third Religious So- 


ciety, Dorchester. 


East Boston Unita- 


rian Society. 
Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 
Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 


First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Unity Unitarian 
Church. 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 


Walter R. Hunt, 


Secretary. 


All Souls at Lincoln 


Center. 
The Church of the 
Brotherhood. 
Cineinnati, Ohio:— 


St. John’s Unitarian 


Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 


Davenport, Iowa. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Easton, Mass.:— 
Unity Church, 
North Easton. 
El Paso, Texas. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Franklin, N. H. 


Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 


Hackensack, N. J. 
Hanska, Minn, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 


Highland Springs, Va. 


Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Houlton, Maine. 

Houston, Texas. 

Humboldt, Iowa. 


Kansas City, Mo: 
Keene, N. H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 


Lancaster, Mass. 
Laneaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass, 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Lexington, East, Mass. 


Littleton, N. H. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton Unitarian 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lundar, Man., Can. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 


Society at West New- 


ton. 
New York, N.Y .:— 


Church of All Souls. 


Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian 
Church. 


First Unitarian So- 


ciety, Brooklyn. 


Unitarian Church of 


Staten Island. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Northampton, Mass.:— 


Second Congrega- 
tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Nyack,-N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Oak Point, Man., Can. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Portland, Maine:— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Providence, R. I.:— 
First Congregational 
Church. 
Westminster Congre- 
gational Society. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Congregatlonal 
Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 
Society. 


Reading, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverton, Man., Can. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Saco, Maine. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo.:-— 
Church of the Mes- 
siah, 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass.:— 
First Church. 
Second Church. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N. J. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N. Y. 


Upton, West, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass, 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N. H.:— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic). 
Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg. 
Woburn, Mass. 


New York League of — 
Unitarian Women. 
The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unitarian Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of | 
Leominster, Mass. 
Unitarian Church: 
All .Souls (Corre- 
spondence). 


Worcester, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church, Second 
Parish. 


Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 
Meadville Theological 


School, Chicago, Ill. League 


CHURCH NOTES 


Bangor, Me.—A special meeting of the 
Independent Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian, was held Monday evening, April 
27, for the purpose of considering the Re- 
port of the Commission of Appraisal and 
recording the opinion of the Society on 


Unitarian Laymen’s © 


the proposed changes in the by-laws of the © 


American Unitarian Association. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Twenty-one per- 
sons joined the First Unitarian Church on 
Easter Sunday. 


Eugene, Ore.—A series of sermons on 
“The Galilean Who Changed the Course 
of World History” was preached during 
March and April by Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, minister of the Community Lib- 
eral Church (Unitarian). Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s subjects were “The Christ of 
Christianity and the Jesus of History,” 
“The Essentials of Religion as Taught by 
Jesus Himself,”’ ‘‘Does the Belief of Jesus 
that the End of the World was at Hand 
Invalidate His Teachings for the People of 
Today?” and “Is the Leadership of Jesus 
for the Modern World Practicable?”’ 


Fitchburg, Mass.—Fifteen new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the First Parish on 
Easter Sunday, nine from the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Melrose, Mass.—For the first time in 
the history of the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society it was necessary to hold 
two services this year on Easter Sunday. 


Plainfield, N. J.—-At the Sunday morn- 
ing service of the First Unitarian Society, 
April 19, Rev. Edwin Fairley, the acting 
minister, preached a sermon based on the 
newly published book, ‘“‘Theodore Parker, 
Yankee Prophet.” 


Rockland, Mass.—Rev. W. Oliver 
Martin extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship to nine new members of the Rockland 
Unitarian Society on Easter Sunday. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The largest congre- 
gation in many years was present at the 
Easter Sunday service of the May Me- 
morial Church, as Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, the minister, welcomed twenty- - 
five new members. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass.—The Women’s > 
Alliance of the Unitarian Society recently 
voted funds for the purchase of copies of 
the newly published “Beacon Song and 
Service Book” for use in the church school, 

West Newton, Mass.—The membership 
of the church school of the First Unitarian 
Society in Newton is now 101. ; 
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Our Forum 


LIBRARY WANTS REGISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
We have not received a copy of The 
Thristian Register since the issue of Novem- 
ser 7. We appreciate the fact that you 
aave been sending us your publication as 
1 gift and should like to continue receiving 
t if possible. 
Elizabeth Hanson. 

University of Kentucky, 

[exington, Ky. 
it * Bo 


EDUCATING UNITARIANS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
It would seem that the Unitarian 
Church, with its backgound of culture, 


would have been quick to grasp the adult- . 


education idea and incorporate it into its 
program of work, but thus far there has 
been no manifestation of interest in that 
movement, which within ten years has de- 
veloped a surprisingly extended influence. 
Perhaps one chief source of its strength 
has been its comprehensiveness. It has 
not been confined to any-one line of study. 
It has not been cultural in the narrow sense 
of that term. Nothing of human interest 
has been alien to it. It has given oppor- 
tunity to persons of varied intellectual 
needs and has awakened the minds of 
many who were not conscious of any needs. 

With well-equipped churches closed a 
large fraction of the time and the pews 
only half filled when they are open, it 
would seem that there is not much demand 
for what the churches are furnishing. To 
many adults the ritual is archaic and tire- 
some. To many, forms of worship do not 
conduce to worship. A study class which 
opens the channels of thought and stimu- 
lates the spiritual energies may count 
against the crass materialism of the time 
in a greater degree than any formal re- 
ligious service. It was a very practical 
lesson of Jesus, that about putting new wine 
into old wine skins. Has not the Unitarian 
Church with its new theology been doing 
something like that? 

Mary Tra’arn Whitney. 


* * 


-ARE WE A SECT? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am studying tne Report of the Ap- 
praisal Commission with real enthusiasm. 
It is a fine piece of work and well done, and 
we are all grateful for it. I feel confident 
that in the heat generated by it, we shall 
regain our spiritual steam pressure. 

Now and then we may find a sentence 

which will irk us considerably, and I donot 
think we should be considered hyper- 

critical if we call attention to it. For in- 
stance, it is said, “From the beginning, 
‘Unitarian leaders have repudiated the idea 
that the Unitarian movement constituted 
another sect.” They still do repudiate it. 
Consequently I cannot take without a pro- 


the following statement: “Yet the 
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facts appear to us to be that Unitarians 
today have all the disadvantages (and 
very few of the advantages) of a small, 
peculiar and self-centered sect.”” I do not 
think it is true. It is a wrong word—sect. 
A sect is a body of believers united by a 
sectarian spirit of bigotry and exclusive- 
ness. As a denomination we do not have 
that spirit, and we are not a sect. Of 
course we have self-centered and self- 
satisfied Unitarians. Is there any body 
of people in the world that does not have 
such members? Such Unitarians, how- 
ever, do not represent the prevailing spirit 
of our churches. I have had a very wide 
contact with Unitarian churches all over 
the country and the sectarian spirit, doc- 
trinal, social or otherwise, is not among 
them. 

Again the writers say, ‘““Not having the 
support of large numbers, it has made a 
shibboleth of the catch phrase ‘quality 
rather than quantity,’ and the result has 
been a ‘compensatory’ legend of intellec- 
tual and moral superiority which has very 
little justification in actual facts.”” I do 
not think that the actual facts support 
any such shibboleth or any such com- 
pensatory legend. 

Minot Simons. 

New York, N. Y. 

* * 
THE PAPER MY PARENTS LOVED 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Enclosed please find my check for $3, 
as a regular subscriber for The Christian 
Register. However, I will acknowledge I 
have, for at least twice, thought I would 
no longer take the dear old paper that has 
been in our family ever since it was first 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
‘Church, Hollis, New York. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass., and is 
editor of The Register. 


John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York. He 
is editor of Unity and a contributing 
editor of Opinion. 


Charles Lyttle is professor of church his- 
tory at the Meadville Theological Sem- 
inary, and is an occasional contributor 
to The Christian Century. 


Arthur Newell Moore is minister. of the 
Unitarian Society, Houlton, Me. 


Harold Preece is a contributor to The 
Nation, Common Sense, The Crisis, and 
The Modern Thinker. 


Clarence Reed is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. 


Irene C. Rees is the president of the 
‘General Alliance. 


Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill., and is 
managing editor of The New Humanist. 


published. I think the name then was 

The Christian Inquirer. Now with politics 
o “rotten,” I do wish our Unitarian paper 

could be kept a clean religious paper. 

So, Ihave decided to remain a subscriber 
for one more year, and I hope all articles 
on politics or Communism especially will 
be omitted, and it will continue to be the 
paper my parents loved and taught me 
to do so. 

Miss Helen P. Haskell. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay ne eh ministers, 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles, 


Sunday, 


UNITARIAN ‘VISITORS 10 B “BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT~ CHOIR GOWNS ~ 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


13] EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK! NY. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


New Typist (following rapid-fire dic- 
tation): ““Now, Mr. Jones—what did you 
say between ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Sincerely 
Yours?’ ’— Hudson (N. Y.) Star. - 

* ok 


“Aunt Sue, if you had your life to live 
over again, what would you do?” ° 

“T’d get married before I had sense 
enough to decide to stay an old maid.”— 
Exchange. 

“What happened to your face?” 

“Had a little argument with a fellow 
about driving in traffic.” 

“Why didn’t you call a cop?” 

“He was a cop.” —EH xchange. 

* * 

Visitor: “This isn’t a dwarf. He’s over 
five feet in height.” 

Showman: ‘‘That’s the wonderful thing 
about him. He’s the tallest dwarf in the 
world.”—Pastime Scrapbook. 

* * 

Highbrow (half-heartedly congratulating 
her friend who has become engaged): “‘All 
the same, I don’t know what you can see 
in him. . He doesn’t like Tolstoy, or Ibsen, 
or Pirandello. What does he like?” 

Fiancee: ‘‘He likes me.’”’—T%t-Bits. 

eke 

One day two Negroes bought a watch be- 
tween them. It went wrong, however, and 
one of them took it to pieces and found a 
dead fly inside. 

“No wonder de watch wouldn’t go,” he 
said. ‘De engine-driber am dead.”— 
Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 

a * 


The centenarian was being interviewed 
by a newspaper man. ‘To what do you 
credit your remarkably long life, Mr. El- 
der?” he was asked. 

“To the fact that it was my good for- 
tune to be born a century ago,” replied the 
old gentleman, with a twinkle in his eye. — 
Exchange. 

* * 

“What did you leave your job at the 
Goldplated Securities for? I thought 
you had a good thing there.” 

“T thought so, too, till I’d been there 
a week. I was supposed to be secretary 
to the vice-president, but he was no vice- 
president at all. Why, he only took two 
hours and a half for lunch, and sometimes 
he’d stick around till four in the afternoon. 
I couldn’t work for a man like that.” 
Saturday Evening Post. 

eo ve 

A drunk searching diligently along the 
edge of the pavement and the gutter was 
approached by an officer who said: 

‘What are you looking for?” 

“T just lost fifty cents.” 

“Where did you lose it?” 

“About a half a block down the street.” 

“Well, why are you looking for it here?” 
asked the impatient officer. ; 

“Oh,” replied the drunk, “the light’s 
much better here.””—Annapolis Log. 


DIRECT ORG; 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


From a Minister in Distress 


“It would be hard to 
express our appreciation 
for the assistance which 
you nave given. The 
check was a _ precious 
document and brought 
greater relief than the 
goods it could buy 

would indicate.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds : 


Helps children in: difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D._ 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Is Your Church too Successful ? 


If so, come and tell the rest of 
us how it got that way, at the 


INSTITUTE OF rata 
Star Island — July 4-11 
Conducted by the j 

i 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held in the Directors’ Room | 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
on 
Monday, May 18, 1936, at 5 p.m. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


Ten churches report an end of efforts for the present 
drive with new subscriptions as follows : 


First Church, Athol, Mass. 

First Church, Bedford, Mass. 

Hawes Church, Boston, Mass. 
_ First Parish, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


First Parish, Dover, Mass. 


(Miss Grace W. Pitts) 

(Miss Edith L. Lane) 

(Miss Sadie Kidder) 

(Mrs. E. W. White) 
(Mrs. James C. Hopkins) 


Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. (Miss Henrietta Winchester) 


People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
First Parish, Medford, Mass. 
Free Congregational, Florence, Mass. 


First Parish, Portland, Maine. 


(Mrs. Martha Hewett) 
(Miss Lucy M. Brigham) 

(Mrs. Walter E. Corbin) 
(Mrs. George W. Coggeshall) 


We are now only 54 short of the 500 
mark, and have three more weeks to go 


